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Terams—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
riably be c seen it not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding 410, shall receive 5 copies for one year. ApveR- 
qiseEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted“three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

rtion. §(3>Communications to be direeted to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samver Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 
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Wine From THE Myrrte—The editor of the “Ameri- 
can Farmer” has been favored with a communication from 
His Excellency Gov. Cass, Ambassadox;from the U.S. to 
the Court of France, enclosing a pap¢f on the subject of 
making Wine from the Myrtle, as disfovered by Count 
de Chassenon, which, as Mr. Cass remarks, may lead to 
something useful. We thank his Excellency for making 
our journal the medium of introducing the subject to the 
American public, as also for the interest expressed and 
manifested in the success of our present undertaking — 
The communication will be found in another part of this 
No. and we invite the attention of men of science to the 
subject. We hope to hear again frem his Excellency. 








As many persons hitherto engaged’ in other pursuits, 
are now turning their attention, either wholly or in part, 
‘to the cultivation of the earth and its kindred duties, we 
have deemed it advisable, as an aid to their labors, to pre- 
sent them with a monthly sketch of the duties required of 


‘ them in order to ensure a successful return for their in- 


dustry. The old farmer may also be benefitted thereby, in 
reminding him, in due time, of the duties which should 
claim his immediate attention, and which in the multipli- 
city of demands upon him, might be forgotten, or delayed 
until the time for action has passed by. The “Work for 
October” is given in the present number. 


. The article in another column on the. subject of the fai- 
lure of the morus multicaulis the past season, and on the 
best means of its successful rearing, from the pen of that 
distinguished culturist, Mr. Kenrick, is particularly recom- 
mended to the attention of those engaged in the business. 

In our next we shall publish an article from the Journal 
of the American Silk Society, on the subject of “Keeping 
of Multicaulis over winter.” 





The Maine Farmer asks—“Can the editor of the A- 
merican Farmer inform us whether there are any of the 


_Frederie Sheep in existence—we mean the breed that was 


begun by crosses made by the late R. K. Meade of Frede- 
ric Co. Va.” 

We have not the information in our possession to sat- 
isfy the above enquiry—perhaps some of our correspond- 
ents can satisfactorily answer it. 





The Horticultural Exhibition which took place at the. 


saloon of the Assembly Rooms last week, excelled any pre- 
Mous festival of the kind ever enjoyed in this city, and 


teflected much credit on the Society, and particularly on 
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the gentlemen under whose superintendance the arrange- 
ments were made. As we are promised a full account of 
the Exhibition, we decline any more minute description 
of it at the present time. 





WORK FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 
ON THE FARM. 

This month is one in which much work should be per- 
formed, as your success with the next year’s crop will 
greatly depend upon the quantity of labor you may per- 
form during the present autumn and early part of the 
approaching winter; and while you may be occupied in 
the preparation of your ground for next spring’s opera- 
tions, we would have you to bear constantly in mind, 
that whatever you may do, should be well done. With 
these prefatory remarks, we will proceed to particular- 
ize such things as you ought to have done during this 
month : 

Proveuine.—If you have any stiff pasture lands, grass- 
swards or clover-leys, that you design putting in corn next 
spring, take our advice and have them ploughed as early 
in this month as your other duties will allow, as by so 
doing you will not only be ahead of your work in the 
spring, but will give time for the rotting and decomposi- 
tion of whatever you may turn under, before the frosts of 
winter deprives the earth of the necessary heat for such 
purpose. In turning your furrows upon all such lands, 
we think it best that they should be laid flat, as by con- 
fining the sod you will promote fermentation, and thus con- 
vert the vegetable matter into a body of active and nutri- 
tious food for the nourishment of whatever you may put 
in the earth next spring. It has been computed that a 
good sward or clover-ley contains about twelve tons of 
vegetable substance on an acre of ground; and when this 
fact is properly considered, you will readily imagine that 
by pursuing our plan, you will secure to yourself an ex- 
cellent dressing of efficient manure for your crops of the 
ensuing season ; for whatever virtues there may be in ap- 
plications of mineral manures,—and we most cheerfully 
acknowledge that they are great and manifest,—you may 
rest assured, that the positive food of plants, are, ina very 
great degree, derived from vegetable substances—that, 
however useful the application of lime and ashes may be, 
—and we freely admit their potency and power,—still 
without animal manures, or green vegetable matter, to be 
acted upon—to be converted into pabulum—no great 
present improvement in the soil can rationally be calcula- 
ted upon, as it is the chief office of the former bodies to 
act as condiments, to assist the digestion of the latter 
ones. Ashes, of itself, will, astonishingly, promote the 
growth of plants, as besides containing substances active- 
ly stimulating, it possesses a large body of nutritive mat- 
ter, which is taken up as food by plants through the 
mouths of their roots. The offices of lime, we believe 
to be of a different character: First, it may be said to 
consist in its power ef neutralizing those vegetable acids 
which are to be found in many soils, and which, if not 
corrected, promote the growth of sour plants, retard that 
of those which the husbandman may confide to the earth, 
and is particularly useful in destroying that pest of our 
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fields—the sheep sorrel. Secondly, it promotes the pu- 
trefaction of the numerous bodies of woody matter which 
are to be found in most soils, and thus converts inert bo- 
dies into food for plants. Thirdly, it promotes the ripen- 
ing of grain, and by its capacity to dissolve carbon, con- 
verts that ingredient, which is so essential to the health 
of cultivated crops, into a substance capable of being ta- 
ken up by the lateral vessels of living plants, and may 
be said to cook that on which they delight to feed.— 
Fourthly, it decreases the cohesive quality of clay, by 
separating and dividing the unctuous particles of whieh 
it is composed, thereby enlarging the pasture of plants, 
while it renders sueh soils more easily tilled. And fifth- 
ly, on sands it exerts an opposite and equally salutary in- 
fluence. Itgives to these cohesion,and thus renders them 
better qualified to retain moisture and the nutritive ma- 
nures, and to receive and hold atmospheric nourishment, 
the which, by the bye, greatly promotes vegetation, when 
‘the soil is of a nature to profit by this rich source of the 
growth of plants. . 

Winter Grain.—You should be industrious in get- 
ting in your wheat and rye, so as to let them have time to 
take root before their growth is arrested by the frost. 
Though early sowing may subject the former to the rava- 
ges of the fly, we think that that risk had better be en- 
countered, than that by delaying your sowing toa late pe- 
riod, you incur the danger of winter killing. Put in 
neither without a thorough preparation of your ground, 
by good ploughing and hagrowing, se that it may be 
brought into the best state of pulverization of which it 
is susceptible ; for you may rest assured that the exact 
separation of the particles of the earth greatly tends to 
improve your chance of making a gooderop. Recollect 
too, that both wheat and rye require to be ploughed in, and 
should never be, as is sometimes the case, harrowed in. 
Neither should you ever sow your wheat without first 
steeping it in brine, draining it, and drying it in lime or 
ashes, and the sooner it be sown the better, after such 
preparation. 

Seed and the quantity per acre—In the selection of 
your seed, you should be careful to select such as is good 
and clean. On ground fit to grow a crop:of wheat, less 
than two bushels to the acre, we think, should not be 
sown, as every farmer should make allowanee for losses. 
Of rye, from four to five pecks to the acre is a proper 
| quantity—probably the latter is nearest the mark. 

Weare aware that it is the custom of many farmers to 
select the worst field for rye. To such we would say, 
that, though this grain does not require as strong land as 
‘either wheat or corn, yet it is worse than folly to expect 
a heavy crop from poor lands ; and although it is now too 
late to think of such preparation for the ensuing crop, it 
may not be inopportune to state, that where manure is 
scarce—and where is it not?—and cannot be spared for 
the rye crop, that the farmer would act wisely if he were 
to prepate a green crop of buckwheat, to be ploughed in, 
while in blossom, just before he may, hereafter, seed his 
rye. We think it the cheapest and best plan of manuring, 
under the circumstances mentioned, that can be adopted, 





and we have no doubt that it would add one hundred per 
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cent. to the value of his crop of rye, besides leaving his 
ground in a hearty condition for a subsequent crop of 
corn or oats,” To the eastward, we have a notable instance | 
of the value of green dressings in the case of Mr. Keely, 
who, after ploughing in three successive crops of weeds 
in one season, to get rid of charlock, reaped from four 
acres, 133 bushels of rye, being 33} bushels.¢o the acre, 
from land which had not been manured for a series of] 
years before, and the only manure it then received was 
the weeds ploughed in as we have named. It may be 
said, perhaps, that this is a troublesome and expensive 
process of manuring; but we would here ask, what 
method of manuring is not so? Let us for the sake of 
comparison, inquire whether a green dressing of buck- 
wheat would be either more troublesome or expensive 
than a dressing of barn-yard manure. We know that less 
than twenty double horse cart loads, per acre, of the lat- 
ter, will not answer, even if it could be spared for a crop 
of rye. This, on the field, is worth to the farmer at a 
very low computation fifty cents per load, which is ten dol- 
lars. If we add to this amount, the expense of spread- 
ing, say one doliar, these two items make eleven dollars. 
Now let us see what will be the expense of a dressing of 
buckwheat—Ploughing the acre of ground, say two dol- 
lars ; twice harrowing preparatory to sowing, one dollar; 
cost of half a bushel of buckwheat say 50 cents; cost of 
sowing 60 ets.; harrowing in and roiling say one dollar ; 
here then, we have $5,as the cost of manuring with a 

- €rop of buckwheat, per acre, whereas that of manuring 
from the barn-yard is 11; by which process it will be 
found that there is a positive saving in favor of the buck- 
wheat plan of manuring, of $6 per acre; so that the ex- 
pense and trouble of the latter plan is more ideal than 
real. But the advantage does not alone exist in the sa- 
ving effected between the two plans of operation; for 
we hold it that the second ploughing to which the land 
would be subjected by the latter, would greatly increase 
the productive capacity of the earth, as well as tend to 
clear it of a large body of useless weeds, which would 
tend to impair the growing crop. 

Again, we would not confine ourself to manuring on 
rye fields thus; but in every instance where we had no 
¢lover-leys to turn under fey our corn, we would give our 
corn-lands the benefit of a green erop of buckwheat 
turned in, and we would do so under the confident belief, 
that, im so doing, we would increase the yielding ability 
of our soil at ‘least from 40 to 50 per cent., if not a hun- 

It is known to all intelligent farmers, that for all pres- 
ent purposes, it is useless to apply lime to lands, unless 
there be either a good clover-ley or heavy grass-sward to 
turn in—that unless there be vegetable matter of some 
sort for it to act upon, improvement does not follow its ap- 
plication—it is known too, that before a good cloverley 
can be obtained upon thin lands, nutritive manures must 
be freely applied. Those who possess this knowledge, 
who may be desirous of availing themselves of the reno- 
vating influence of lime, by the readiest and cheapest 
plan, will agree with ‘us, we think, that a buckwheat 
_. dressing is the most eligible and efficient, and least costly 

- tethod they can adopt, as it will enable them to appro- 
: priate the barn-yard and stable’ manures, made on their 
Yespective farms, to other and more urgent purposes. We 
‘would here be permitted to remark, that if our sugges- 
ons éfe'earried out, that; with the aid of lime, it is with- 
; im ‘the power of every farmer to bring up his worn-out 
- Yanids #6 a cOndition of fertility far exceeding that in which 
fer ‘originally found them. And here let us add, 

that D ible, whenever a crop of buckwheat 
‘in, great and permanent advantage will 
g from 25 to 50 bushels of lime 
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5 Of the soil, we would wish to look to lasting 








ts, and not because we lack “ith in the virtue of a 


dressing of buckwheat; for we hold it as indisputable, 
that it will alone produce twogood successive crops ; and 
what dressing of nutritive manure will do more? 

Lime and Marl.—If you have either of these to apply 
to ground that you destine to put in spring crops, haul it 
out if you have time, as it is always economical to have 
all such work done in the fall and winter. Indeed, the 
latter should always have the advantage of the winter’s 
frosts to prepare it for salutary action on the soil. If you 
have 100 acres, either to be limed or marled, you should, 
by all means, get a lime-spreader, as it will save its cost, 
in the price of labor in one season, upon that number of 
acres, while, with care, it will last twenty years. It will 
enable you to spread the lime evenly,a thing most desira- 
ble, and put on any given quantity, with exactness, that 
you may desire. 

Weeps.—If you have any considerable quantity of 
those pests infesting your fields, fence sides or eorners, or 
head-lands, cut them down before their seeds ripen, and 
cart them into your barn-yard. Your cattle will pick 
whatever may be good and palatable; the residue will 
serve as absorbents for their urine through the winter, 
and add to your supply of manure,—and we would have 
you recollect, that as the world is made by the aggrega- 
tion of atoms, so is the farmer’s dung-heap increased in 
size by adding little and little together; and as it has 
been happily termed his gold-mine, so should it be his 
pride and pleasure to give it volumeand magnitude by ev- 
ery possible means within his reach, for he may rest assu- 
red of this—that without there be nourishment in the soil, 
it is an uphill business to try to get any thing out of it, as 
the vegetable, like the animal life, can alone be supported 
in health and vigor by proper feeding. 

Turnips.—If your turnips have not been weeded, you 
should lose no time in having it done, and while your 
hands are engaged in this work, make them work the 
ground around the roots without hilling up the bulbs, as 
there is nothing like stirring the earth at this period to 
make them grow vigorously. 

Porators.—Be sure to harvest your potatoes before 
the frost has a chance of injuring them, and when you 
have harvested them, be careful to put them away with 
care. 

Beets, Carrots, &c.—If you have been provident 
enough to provide a good stock of roots for your milch 
cows, towards the latter end of this month you should 
carefully take them up and store them away where they 
will be sure tokeep. If you have not been thus provi- 
dent, we sincerely wish that your good lady will let you 
have no rest next spring, until, by coaxing, she compels 
you to putinanacre of roots for every ten cows you may 
have. 

Hocs.—Give your hogs that you design to kill this 
season, two or three times in the beginning of this month, 
at intervals of two or three days, about a teaspoonful of 
flour of sulphur, each, mixed in a swill made of one part 
of flaxseed meal and three of bran. 

IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Having endeavoured to call your attention to the work 
necessary to have done on the farm during thismonth, we 
would desire to go with you into your kitchen garden, to 
see if we cannot remind you of those duties you have to 
perform there, in order not only to secure the result 
of your present year’s toils, but insure an early and 
well-filled garden next spring, as there is nothing on the 
farm which contributes more to the comforts of home, or 
ministers more happily to the wants of the table. 

CasBaces.—To those who keep regular gardeners, it 
is useless to say any thing about the mode of providing 
now for supplies of Early York and other varieties of 
forward cabbages, next spring ; but to the farmer who 
may have no gardener, but who desires to obtain them, 


part of this month, by manuring, digging and pulverizing 
the soil well. Then sow seed, taking care that you get 
good seed. When the heavy frosts come on, cover the 
bed either with mattings or corn stalks; the frame to be 
made so as to admit a free circulation of air and light be. 
tween the plants and covering. It should be made g0 ag 
to have a sufficient inclination to carry off the water, 
The plants will keep well, thus protected through the 
winter, and if planted out on the opening of spring, wijj 
head quite as early as those which may be planted out this 
fall. 

Lettuce.—Fhis delightful salad, if treated as above 
recommended for cabbages, will succeed equally well, 
and you will be sure of a supply for your family early ip 
the spting—or, if you choose, for the market. ; 

Asparagus Beps.—Take care about the last of thig 
month, or as soon as the stalks turn yellow, to give your 
asparagus beds a good dressing of well-rotted stable ma. 
nure, to be laid on evenly about three inches deep; they 
dig out your alleys, and spread the earth over the beds: 
the weeds from the beds must be carefully taken out = 
fore the manure is put on. 

Cuives, Gartic, SHaLtots.—These roots may all be 
planted out this month to furnish supplies for nex 
spring. 

Carrots, Beets AND Parsnips.—Towards the latter 
end of this month, these roots may all be taken up and 
put away; the latter, however, will keep well in the ground 
all winter. 

If you desire an early supply of earrots next spring, 
you may sow the seed early this month, 

Onions, Beets and Parsnirs.—The seed of these 
roots if sown early this month, will furnish early supplies 
next year. 

Parsvey, Spinach and Tuyme may be sown early 
this month, and if slightly protected thro j 
will lve sad dowel. oo 

Currants and GoosEseRRIES may be propagated by 
layers and cuttings during this month. As soon as thé 
bushes have shed their leaves you should prune out most 
of the old wood, so as to give room for the growth of the 
young next season. 

IN THE ORCHARD. 

There is but little work to be done in the orehard du- 
ring tbis month, except the gathering of the apples as 
they may become ripe, in doing which, hand-picking 
should be resorted to. Such trees as may entirely have 
shed their leaves during this month, that require pruning, 
may be pruned. Whenever a limb or branch is touched 
it should be cut off close, and the wound made smooth 
with a sharp instrument. The cutting off and smooth- 
ing having been effected, let a paste made.of equal parts 
of cow-dung and clay, mixed with urine, be spread over 


the wound. If the wound bea large one, it would be best 
to tie something over it to keep out wet. 





We concur most fully in the views of our correspond- 
ent, as contained in the concluding part of his letter, and 
with pleasure note the movements now making to effect 
the objects pointed out. A convention was recently held 
in Virginia to consult upon this subject, and we observe 
that delegates are now being appointed to another for a 
similar purpose, to be held in N. Carolina. Speed thé 
good work! 

The complaints relative to the drought and the ravages 
of the worm, are pretty general. The last Milledgeville 
Journal, says ; “We perceive by letters from Mississipph 
published in the New Orleans papers, that the Cotton 
crops will fall short of the expectation in August ; and, in- 
deed, in several places, it is thought there will not be s 
half crop. The drought and the worm is said to be the 
cause. In Alabama, the worm has injured the cotton 8 
good deal. In this section, and indeed throughout Geor- 
gia, the crops will be rather short, much more so than was 
anticipated in August. The cry has been, rain! rain!— 





we would remark, that the thing is easily attained. Pre- 
pare a bed in a warm exposure,any time during the early 


give us rain; but alas! we fear that were it to come now, 
it would be too late to do the cotton crop any good; thé 
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grought has been such that we understand persons have 
been compelled to send 60 miles to have theircorn ground 
_-we have never known the Ocouee so low as at present.” 


Tux Corton Worm—SouTueErn Imrortations, &c. 
CuinTon, Miss. Sept. 9th, 1839. 


inner, Esq.—Dear Sir—The prospect of cot- 
oe em om much since the 1st August, for since 
ast time we have had no rain at all; and with the dry 
eather came myriads of worms on the cotton, and de- 
}- ed it very much. How they are produced no one 
ees. They attack the forms first, then the blooms, 
then the young bolls, and even eat those that are full size 
before opening. If they make the slightest puncture it 
dies. 1 noticed several eaten out entirely, but this is not 
common, as they seem to take a distaste as soon as it be~ 
comes acrid from fermentation. They vary in length 
from an eighth to one inch, are of uniform size in the 
irth, except the head and tail. Their heads are a little 
gird and turned downward, with a fang on each side 
of the mouth. The tajl is rather more pointed than the 
erality of worms, and is quite transparent to the end 
from where it begins to taper. They have a row of legs 
on each side, which are very proportionate in size to their 
neral structure ; yet are a little longer towards the head 
and tail than in the centre. Their feet are black. They 
have a few black spots extending from the head to the 
tail,in rows which are on the concentric rings around 
the body. They have on each side of the body a pale 
ellow indented streak running the full length. They 
Som te prefer the rare atmosphere of the highlands to the 
more dense sections of Mississippi and Yazoo, or even 
‘that of our creek bottoms. They seem worse in those 
ces where the louse prevailed last spring. I am thus 
icular in order to let you ye as far as I am able to 

i the kind of insect they are. 
Taubcegh worms are considered the lowest in the scale 
of animal beings, yet they are capable of doing great in- 
jury; and in order to give you an idea of the extent, I 
will cite you two examples: One planter who has in 280 
acres, has proposed to pick it out, gin it, &c., and let any 
one have the whole crop for 100 bales insured. This 
Jantation is one of the richest, and the crop was at one 
time considered among the best, and if no casualty of the 
kind had occurred, would have turned out a bale to the 
acre. Another gentleman proposed his whole crop of 
350 acres (that he might hire out his hands) to any one 
who would give him 70 bales. Ps . an old and expe- 

i ter, and has very good land. 
nen anes af corn are ‘aaa in fine order. We 
are raising very fine and heavy wheat in the northern part 
of the State. Not many planters will purchase meat this 
coming season. Upper country produce will never be a- 
in in such universal demand. So you may readily dis- 
cover the salutary lesson necessity has taught us. Now 
if we were but free of debt, and would engage in a direct 
trade with any portion of the world our interest might 
dictate to us, we would not be burnt by the fires of the up- 
per country and New York. Those who hold the tight 
eins over us, would then come to us, instead of our going 
to them as now, for our own means by which foreign im- 
portations are introduced among us, and at a very heavy 
per cent. advance. If cotton brings a higher price in Liv- 
erpool and Havre by stopping at New Orleans and New- 
York, (and particularly the latter,) to make a profit to oth- 
ers than the growers, and if goods are made cheaper by 
stopping at many places before they reach here, for profits 
to be made by adding on heavy per cents, there must be 
tome legerdemain about the operations beyond my ken.— 
Fam not against the northern capitalist making as much as 
he can—I am not against any place or people—but I do 
not think any one ought to be allowed to speculate on the 
cotton we make, for the manufacturers ought to have it 
direct from us, and we their goods direct from them, no 
matter in particular where they are established. I know it 
isa very hard matter to divert the course of trade from a 
channel it has been running in for any length of time— 
but depend on it, we are losing every year millions that 
might be saved to the south if she would but transact her 
own business. Very respectfully, your friend and obed’t. 

serv’t. James M. Smiru. 


While upon the subject of the great staple of the South 
we would desire to call attention to the annexed extract 
from a communication which appeared in the Farmers’ 





“We have again this spring been visited by the lice in 
our cotton, though the spring being early,dry and hot, 
but little injury has been sustained, and at this time our 
crops are very promising. Various opinions are enter- 
tained and expressed of this insect, and the method to be 
pursued to avoid its ravages. To me it is obvious that if 
they be not the ant, the two at least live in a state of har- 
mony together, and are always seen together. I believe 
them to % the ant arrived at the medium between the 
crawling and flying ant, brought up from the earth and 
deposited on the underside of the cotton leaf, by the 
crawling ant, the juice of which they suck; they there 
undergo a kind of moultin, come out winged about the 
size of a gnat, the wings jutting back like. the locust, and 
they then fly off. To prevent their ravages, various rem- 
edies are proposed ; the principal opinion in this neigh- 
borhood is late planting—but from this, asa general rule, 
I differ. I believe our cotton land should be bedded in 
January and February, and ploughed deep with a turning 
plough; whereby a great many of these insects will -be 
turned out of their winter quarters and destroyed. Se- 
cond. The planting should be regulated by the spring, 
if open and warm, and a prospect of continuance, plant 
early, viz: 25th to 30th of March; but if the spring be 
wet and cool, or simply cool, wait until this subsides, 
even if to the 10th or 20th of May, for if the cotton comes 
up in this kind of weather, it will not grow off, and the 
ravages of the insect which are peculiarly severe in every 
cool spell, will destroy the crop before it can grow off. 
Third. When planting, open the beds with a common 
shovel plough of ordinary length, sow down the cotton 
seed in it, and in three days begin to cover the seed by 
throwing on two furrows with the same kind of plough ; 
as soon as the seed begins to sprout and come up, har- 
row or board off. By this mode of planting, there is 
more or less destruction of these insects at planting, cov- 
ering and boarding off, the cotton comes up on a clean 
bed, and will grow off speedily if the weather be warm. 

T. De GraFFenreEID.” 





THE Devons—vs.—Dvuruams. 

We publish with pleasure the annexed letter from our 
friend Dr. Davis, as we ever should feel inclined to hear 
the sentiments of those who differ from us, in order that 
truth may be elicited, and the good of the public secured 
thereby. The Dr. after admitting the necessity of good 
feeding and good treatment for the Darhams, remarks— 
“The prejudicial exceptions, however, in your No. are 
common, and the remark equally common that ‘we need 
a stock capable of sustaining itself-—to which I might 
with propriety reply to such a desideratum, that it is mine 
to prepare myself not for neglect and inattention to my 
farm and stock, but to be more attentive to both.” Here 
lies the point—it is from not receiving this attention to 
them, which the heads of estates do not, like Dr. D. be- 
stow upon their farms and stock, that makes the differ- 
ence ; as it is unfortunately too true that these matters in 
the district of country heretofore pointed out, are left to 
servants and others who do not feel the importance of 
acting with that care and kindness towards the brute cre- 
ation which is necessary for the interest of their owners. 
We shall, however, forbear further remarks at the present 
time, but will merely add the extracts from another jour- 
nal, which will be found subjoined. 

Monticello, Fairfield District, 8. C. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir: I congratulate the agri- 
cultural world on your accession to the cause, feeling as- 
sured that that taste and practical ability so essential in 
instilling and developing agricultural improvement, so pro- 
minent in your paper, and with a promise of an abiding 
confidence, only to be secured and perpetuated by a cha- 
racter, not only tastefully established, but based upon a 
temperament associating enthusiasm and zeal in whatever 
pursuit directed. I beg however to. dissent from your 
comparative appreciation of the short horned Durham in a 
late No. I have on my farm the Devon and the Durham 
(imported) and, I have no hesitancy in preferring the Short 
Horns for any purpose. 

Your correspondents seer emphatically disposed to re- 
gard the Devons for their capability to sustain themselves 
under neglectful treatment; in other words, allowing me 
to carry out their understanding, they are a stock degene- 





Register of last year, dated Green Co. Ala. July 16, 1838: 


rated to. such a degree as to be adapted to poverty and ill 
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usage. On the contrary the Short-horns are a Stock im- 
proved, with particular reference, in the improvement to 


milking, and (to use a Yankee phrase) their disposition to 
take on fat, associated with good and liberal feeding, 
which with.a like correspondence is only to be sustained 
and perpetuated by good feeding and good treatment. 

The prejudicial exceptions, however, observed in your 
No. are common, and the remark equally common that“we . 
need a stock capable of sustaining itself™—to which I 
might with propriety reply to such a desideratum, that it 
is mine to prepare myself not for neglect and inattention 
to my farm and stock, but to be more attentive to both. 

Your No. contains a report of the weight of some De- 
von oxen. I have lately returned from an agricultural 
tour in Kentucky, where I saw some Durham steers of 
the same age, weighing gross 3250 to 3350; and in that 
state where perhaps more attention is paid to stock than 
any other, they will not allow of a comparison of the 
Short-horns with any other stock, for any purpose. 

The most conclusive fact, however, is that of the great 
difference in their respective appreciations in England— 
this in connection with that of their having reference to 
all the grand objects in their improvements—and the fact 
is only to be rebutted by proving that their value is ideal 
and not intrinsic, in which event it will only beso to the 
very exorbitant extent,—and still the comparative contrast 
would be a consideration in favour of the Short-horns. 

In making my observations of the improvements made 
in Stock, J feel assured, that very high prices have had a 
most happy, good result. Whether it be an ideal value or 
not, it is most conclusive that it has given an impetus to 
improvement that nothing else would, and so we may pro- 
mise ourselves alike good consequence from the Multi- 
caulis humbug. I remain, very truly, your very obedt. 
servt. James B. Davis, M. D. 

Our correspondent might have spared the siap at the 
Mulberry “humbug”, as he is pleased to term it, as the e- 
vidences daily presented of the progress of the silk culture, 
places beyond a doubt that the utmost success which has 
been claimed for it by its friends, will finally crown it. 

Wm. Garbutt, esq. of Wheatland, N. Y. in a communi- 
cation to the Genesee Farmer, dated 19th July, announ- 
ces the arrival of a bull and two heifers, imported by Mr. 
Vernon, from the stoek of Mr. Davy, one of the most ce- 
lebrated breeders of the pure North Devons in Devon- 
shire, England, and says: 

“The animals are very beautiful and sufficiently large 
for profit, and a valuable acquisition to Western N. Y ork, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Vernon. f consider the 
Devons better adapted to the wants and habits of the far- 
mers in Western New York, than any other of the impro- 
ved stock, not excepting the improved Short-horned Dur- 
hams. The want of size in the Devons is more the fault 
of the breeders than the breed, for animals soon adapt 
themselves to the quality and quantity ef foed they have 
to live on. They are excellent feeders, and the beef is of 
the best quality, being well mixed. They are fair milk- 
ers, and yield a great proportion of butter and cheese to 
the quantity of milk—they are very active, tough andhar- 
dy—excellent travellers, and first best for labor. But 
permit me here to add, that we farmers must learn to take 
better care of our animals before we can receive much 
benefit from improved stock. Hf we cannot supply them 
with a sufficiency of nutritive food, and shelter them from 
the inclemency of the weather, it is of very little conse- 
quence what the breed may be—they are all unprofitable. 
* * * * The most efficient means of improving our 
domestie animals would be the introduction of agricultur- 
al exhibitions—by comparing each other’s stock, we 
should become competent judges, see their defects, find 
the means of correeting them, and receive a powerful sti- 
tulant to improvement.” 

A correspondent in the same journal from which the 
above extract is taken, in his seeond No. of a series of 
“Notices of Improved Farm Stock,” in New-York, thus 
speaks of Mr. C. N. Bement’s, at his Three Hills farm, 
near Albany, than whoma more distinguished and success- 
ful breeder is not, perhaps, to be found inthe state: _ 

“ Mr. B’s Durhams, like every other breeder I have 
called upon, have become pretty well thinned in point of 
numbers; he has, however, a few still for sale; among 
these I would particularly notice his yearling bull Astoria, 





as being of good size, and of very perfect symmetry of 
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form. I also took quite a fancy toa large three year old 
heifer, the name of which I do not recollect. But Dur- 
hams as I have before hinted, I do not think the proper 
stock on light soils, either at the North or South. There 
are exceptions, but asa grand rule, they must have a lux- 
uriant pasture that produces a good thick bite in summer, 
with generous feed throughout the winter, or it is idle to 
think that they can be kept up to good flesh and great size. 
I believe Mr. B. for one, is becoming convinced of this, 
and has accordingly procured some Devons,an Ayreshire 
heifer, with more expected soon to arrive from abroad, 
and also a few good native cows. One of these last of 
handsome color, limb and shape, unites extraordinary 
milking qualities. From the 19th Dec. to 18th Jan. she 
made 56 Ibs. of well worked butter, which is nearly 2 1b. 

r day, a great yield for the dead of winter. She is what 
T think Col. Jacques would class among his celebrated 
“Cream Pot” breed, without hesitation. I have ever been 
a great advocate for the improvement of our native breeds 
of all description of stock, and I am glad to see Mr. B. en- 
ter upon the subject so spiritedly. Massachusetts’ able A- 
gricultural Commissioner, Mr. Colman, has shown by his 
reports, that we are not deficient in first rate dairy cows. 
These have only to be carefully selected and crossed with 
Durham bulls of fine points, middling size, and of deep 
milking families, to soon ensure as valuable a breed of 
dairy cows, as could be imported at ten times their ex- 

nse from abroad. In this way, the Ayreshires have been 
made, that have become second, now only, to the Dur- 
hams. Could the attention of stock breeders be better 
employed than turning to this subject? It really seems 
to me the only way that our country can eyer be filled 
up with good milking and fattening animals. A few years 
of such breeding, would assuredly do more for us than a 
century of importations.” 





BerksHire Pigs—From the notes on an Agricultural 
Survey of New Hampshire, published in the Farmers’ 
Monthly Visitor, edited by ex-Governor Hill, we extract 
the following from a description of the Shaker settlement: 

We have before noticed their Durham cattle. Their 
Berkshire hogs, like those of the brethren at Canterbury, 
are also deserving attention. Their full blooded Berkshire 
boar and sow are the exact imitation of the following pic- 
ture : 





_—_— —— —— 


The sow has had one litter ofnine pigs. This breed 
seems to be much more civilized than the ordinary hog. 
are contented and docile, and with common keep- 
ing are always in fine flesh. Theyare not so large 
boned and long bodied as some other breeds ; yet it is be- 
lieved their meat is more valuable in proportion to the 
food they consume. Mixed with the breeds of larger 
growth, the product of the union is very fine. The Berk- 
shire sows are better milkers and treat their young with 
far more tenderness than the common hog. 





» Deszasev Pices.—Mr. Editor>—In reading the Farmer 
Ihave observed an account of a singular disease that at- 
tacked the pigs of Mr. Morton of Winthrop, and also some 


remedies for the same. 

“ "There is another thing which I think will act as a pre- 
“yentative, if not a remedy. Some, to my knowledge, have 
— giving their hogs rotten wood when close con- 
Z / This they say produces a healthful action of the 
ystomach. The hogs become hearty and quiet, and do 
their pen and trough as itis observable to all 
‘gmenlly do when this remedy or some other is 


this worthy of trial. It is simple and cheap and 
it fa :itcandonoharm. A piece of rot- 










y thrown into a clean part of the pen 
cranes they will eat it of their own accord, 


ace) 


Wine FROM THE MyRrTLe. 

Paris, 20th Aug. 1839. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. Editor American Farmer : 
Dear Sir—I intended, long since, to answer your let- 
ter, but it is really difficult to procure information, upon 
some subjects here. I speak French rather imperfectly, 
and my acquaintance is not extensive. I applied howev- 
er to a literary gentleman conversant with those subjects, 
who promised to ascertain which was the best agricultural 
work, that would be willing to exghange with you. He 
has not yet given me an answer, though I expect it soon, 
and J trust I shall be able to send you a periodical, which 
will be acceptable to you, and to which yours will be re- 
ceived in return. In the mean time ] enclose a paper pre- 
pared by the Count de Chassenon, who has discovered a 
method of making a very palatable wine, from a species of 
Myrtle, which he says abounds in our country. He is 
very desirous of having his plan known and tried in the 
United States, and has sent me the paper, which I have 
had translated, and which, if you should judge the subject 
worthy of attention, I should be glad to have you insert 
in your journal. Jt may lead to something useful. 
I am told that agricultural subjects are daily assuming 
a more scientific form in France. If I can make my en- 
trance into the arena, I will from time to time communi- 
cate with you. 
With my best wishes for the success of your project, 

Iam, dear Sir, with great regard, truly yours, 

Lew: Cass. 
ConsiDERATIONS upon the important industry which has 
just been established in the Ardennes, by the labors of 
General Comte de Chassenon. 
It has happened in all ages, and in all countries, that 
immense sources of riches have been inherent or adherent 
to asoil, before their existence has been suspected, or any 
advantage drawn from them, until at length some skilful 
and industrious man, by a bold stroke, has discovered and 
given a value to them. 
This is very often applicable to mines, in the existence 
of which the most able miners are often deceived, and in 
their discovery, difficulties, which may be almost called 
impossibilities are met with, large capitals are expended in 
seeking for them, and considerable sums must be advan- 
eed to work them, long before any returns can be expected. 
Now, to turn to the subject—the art of extracting wine 
from the myrtle, which grows spontaneously in our for- 
ests, and according to the learned Mr. Noisette, in all nor- 
thern countries, and particularly in North America, as if 
to indemnify these regions for the absence of the vine, are 
of three kinds, viz. Wines which resemble those of Bor- 
deaux, Brandy of 36°, and Vinegar on an equality with 
that of Orleans; for such an operation, we say, a very 
small capital is necessary, and great advantages may be 
derived from it in ten months. 

The advantage which results from this discovery, not- 
withstanding the great and prompt benefits which it con- 
fers with certainty, is not the most material point of the 
question. The future and moral bearing which the in- 
dustry that it must necessarily create, because it interests 
a great number and forever, is what particularly calls us 
to the investigation of this subject. See the noticesin the 
journals and scientific papers upon the great benefit which 
must result from it to Russia, Poland, the Northern Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, and 
which consider the discovery of the Comte de Chassenon 
as a benefit to mankind. 

Contrary to those material speculations, which because 
they are such, only benefit a restricted number, this spec- 
ulation may be called moral, and social, because its spring 
is the necessities of poor countries, its object to satisfy 
these wants, and its means, the rendering useful in various 
ways, a spontaneous production which has been hitherto 
completely neglected. 

This industry, like all the greatest discoveries, whose 
object has been the happiness of mankind, is accompanied 
with a simplicity that excites our astonishment, that so 
much delay should attend their introduction. We must 
not imagine it is only necessary to display it to the world, 


Far from any favor being extended for the admission of 
any thing new, however great the advantages may be 
which it presents, and even when it does not threaten an 
established interest, it is sure to meet with at least incre. 
dulity, often derision, and evil disposed persons are e¢ 
inclined to throw obstacles in the way. A declaration of 
Demosthenes is applicable to them : “ It is not so difficult 
to make a good law, as it is to make it appreciated.” And 
in this instance, it is not so much the discovery of a pre, 
cious principle which offers the difficulty, as it is its ap 
plication, and making its results appreciated, &c. &c, 
Those introductions which have tended most to 
mote industry, will support our assertion; and it is op} 
after experiencing many defeats, that the most impo 
even those which have had most influence upon the march 
of the world, and after long delays, have been able to gain 
the victory—a victory which has very seldom benefitted 
the producer or rather introducer of the discovery. 
It must be said that the peculiar genius of those intro. 
ducers is such as to strengthen them in proportion to the 
obstacles they have to encounter. Under the certainty 
which arises from this source, they have a desire to be 
constantly in action, and that gives to them the wish to 
continue in theirlabors, which is called perseveran 
which is equal to them to the title of conqueror, for how. 
ever far they may be from succeeding, they have certainly 
merited some portion of this epithet. 
What we express here in general terms, does not mig 
apply to the particular case, which gives us oecasion to 
make these remarks. But if on the one hand indiffereneg 
and incredulity, added to some opposition, have been ob- 
stacles to the great benefits to be derived from the cult. 
vation of this article, on the other hand is seen in the ip. 
troducer of this benefit, a person whose character has been 
too much accustomed to this warfare, to be frightened 
these difficulties, consequently he is incapable of bei 
overcome by the strongest obstacles. In fact, is there g- 
ny opposition which can equal the energy given by the 
sight alone of a great public benefit, and of the means of 
assuring it, both of which would double the energy pro 
duced by the resistance it met with. 
Sui que suum, give to every one his dues, let us be more 
just towards the men of this stamp than ovr ancestom 
ave been, and if we cannot lend them aid and assistanee, 
let us at least not be so insane as to show ourselves 
sed to them, and consequently opposed to their la 
and let us not leave to our successors the task of payi 
the debts which we now contract, debts which sadly de- 
lay improvements upon this globe, whose history is cop 
stituted by the men who mark its different eras. A cip 
cumstance in the development of these innovations, is that 
those which have been presented without precedent or 
without analogy, have met with the least resistance. Some 
times even a slight accident has served as a passport to 
their introduction, and then they have been received with 
the greatest applause. This is what has happened to tea, 
coffee and pepper. On the contrary, through what vicis- 
situdes has the potatoe passed. It has been forbidden 
twice, and has owed its re-production to the courageons 
perseverance of a wise man (the respectable Parmentier.) 
who consecrated nineteen years of his life to its cultiva- 
tion. And this plant which can now ward offany famine, 
was opposed because tuberous roots had no precedent. 
What has not already the Beet experienced, and thro’ 
what will it not stil] have to pass! For ithas in thesy- 
gar canean antagonist, which will not easily consent to 
resign a position which it has occupied for a long time 
merely because there was no other candidate, and whith 
it must necessarily lose in spite of the insane assistance 
which the government of France, eontrary to its own it- 
terests, persists in lending it. The Myrtle is found in apé- 
sition nearly similar; but it has not to resist openly at 
least, its antagonist wine. Beside, this slight sketch has 
not escaped the notice of the introducer, who wishes to 
extract wine from this production; it has only served tore- 
double his zeal and efforts, in order to derive all the ben- 
efits possible from that newly discovered plant. Itis- not 


eral Chassenon, for having gone back to the original e¢- 
ments of industry, he quietly awaits the natural conge- 
quences. For example, he says, that “as all that which 
is truth, and which has been once shown to be such, em 
no longer disappear, that at the worst, it can only be de 
layed, since it has become nothing but a question of time, 
and that this delay may be exceedingly increased, by in- 
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ly rooted, they may well be called second nature, 


cessantly referring to the subject, (but referring to it 
acts, and not by words,) that it is necessary to progedd 
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with caution, because though the ears of all are becoming 
deaf, still the eyes though growing short-sighted, can still 
yead facts when written in bold letters.” 

- Then if we speak frankly, there is only one real solici- 


tude for him who has introduced into Ardennes the art 


of extracting wine from what he considers as the most im- 
portant, and the most precious production of the soil, and 
itis in order to insure the results of this benefit, in the 
only way in which it can be rendered such, that he has 
guch a heartfelt desire, to see participated in, by those who 
ought to be the most interested in it, (the owners of the 
goil) by confiding to their charge this important branch of 
jndustry, which has a prospect so brilliant and so near, 
which offers so many great and lasting advantages, which 
requires so little expenditure, that we may say, the results 
as much exceed the capital, as the fruits of the harvest do 
the corn which is planted. A double advantage results 
from the introduction of this new branch of industry : 1st, 
the refined brandies which can be furnished from the ex- 
tract of the myrtle, restore to our consumption a third of 
our harvest in corn and potatoes, which as it exists now is 
insufficient for the demand—2d, taking the place of the 
icious brandies, which are obtained from grains and 
tatoes, even as far as Kirshwaser; the brandy from the 
Myrtle is to be preferred to the other, for that is already 
becoming dangerous to the health, because in its compo- 
sition there is more than one-fifth part which is poison- 
ous, as in the kernel of the grain there is a quantity of 


prussic acid. 


Tue Invisiste Power.—A few days since, in com- 
mon with several other journals, we invited public atten- 
tion to the new Electro-Magnetic mechanical Power, now 
jn operation at No. 58 Gold street, to a company for the 
manufacture and application of which a charter was grant- 
ed by our State Legislature, in the last session. It is from 
a sense of duty to the cause of science, and to the public 
good, that we again express our entire confidence in the 
entire success and stability of this truly grand invention, 
and expect for it the most magnificent results. 

In justice to the very scientific and enterprising men, 
who at immense expense, have brought this new mechan- 
ical power into operation, it is proper to state that it is es- 
sentially different and distinct from that of Messrs. Daven- 
port and Cook, which created so much inspection, a short 
time since, but which still remains a mere toy without any 
farther improvement. The electro-magnetic engine of 
this new Company is to be seen in actual operation, and 
its principles are so simple and obvious that the most 
sceptical alone is required to multiply its power to an in- 
definite extent. In saying this, we do but reiterate the o- 
pinion of every intelligent person who has seen it, and con- 
eur with the testimonials that have been freely awarded to 
it by scientific men and practical engineers. 

The electro magnetic machine of Messrs. Davenport and 
Cook was clearly found to be open to the objection—a- 
mong others more directly arising from its inherently de- 
fective principles—of the serious expensiveness of its ap- 
plication to practical purposes. It was ascertained to be 
a mechanical power far more expensive than that of steam 
independently of its extreme cumbrousness and first cost. 
These objections are completely obviated in the new ma- 
chine, one of which of a size adequate to drive a double 
eylinder printing press can be keptin full speed for twen- 
ty-four hours for about as many cents ; and such a machine 
would occupy scarcely more room than the wheel and 
_ by which these presses are usually driven by manu- 

toil. 

In short, the machine of the Electro-Magnetic Company 





- has decided the most interesting and important question 


that has arisen in the whole wonderful career of modern 
philosophy—the applicability of an invisible, universal, il- 
limitably powerful and costless agent to all mechanism to 
which steam and animal power are now applied. When 
we reflect that more than a century and a half have elapsed 
since the Marquis of Worcester invented the steam engine, 
and demonstrated the adequacy of steam to proper ma- 
chinery, we may rationally indulge in the highest antici- 


aed of electro-magnetism as its substitute, from the 
ct 


that although only 8 years have transpired since me- 
chanical motion was first obtained by this new agent, it is 
already applicable to all the ordinary purposes of steam. 
is is indeed a triumph of our age and of our country, 
and too much cannot be said or done to cheer on those 
intellectual and enterprising men by whom so magnificent 
and momentous a consummation has been achieved. We 
shall take an early opportunity to recur to this interesting 
subject—JV. Y. New Era. 











From the American Silk Grower. 

Cost or Raisinc Sucar Beets anv orHEeR Roots. 
—In examining an estimate of the expenses of making 
beet sugar in this country, many farmers will consider 
that the expense of raising the roots is reckoned too low ; 
this is owing to the little attention that has been paid to 
the root crops, and to farmers in general not being ac- 
quainted with the best and most economical method of 
culture, and not having machines and implements to en- 
able them to manage the growing of root crops to advan- 


e. 

These unfavorable opinions will in a measure continue, 
till root culture is more in practice, for though cases are 
stated of crops raised at a small expense, they will be re- 
garded as extraordinary cases, and estimates made on pa- 
per, in whieh no error can be pointed out, will be looked 
upon as something uncertain; yet these favorable ac- 
counts will lead the enterprising and intelligent to try 
and see whether these things are so, and although their 
expectations may not always be realized, yet they will 
find a great advantage in attending to root culture and be 
led to inquire into the most frugal method of pursuing it. 
Farmers who dig up a small patch and sow it in beet, and 
do not weed it till there are five hundred weeds to one 
plant, may find that the cost of raising a bushel of beets is 
one dollar, when with prudential! management in raising 
on a large scale, ten to twelve bushels may be raised with 
this expense. 

In raising beets and some other crops in a garden we 
have managed to do the weeding before sowing, and find 
that it is a great saving of labor; thatis, pursue that man- 
ner of culture that will destroy the weeds before the 
seed is sown; and the same plan may be followed in field 
culture, and even to greater advantage, as most of the la- 
bor can be done by animal labor, which is much cheaper 
than manual labor in this country, and this as has been 
observed in the articles lately published on the subject 
will enable us to raise beets as cheap as they are raised 
in France. 

Our method has been to put on the manure and stir up 
the ground in the fall or early in the spring, the former is 
preferable, as a frost will loosen the soil and make it mel- 
low, and the weeds will start in the spring before the soil 
is dry enough to work. When the weeds were well start- 
ed, we worked the ground over again. About the 20th 
of May, the ground was well worked over, and the seed 
sown, after being soaked, so that it would come up in 
a short time; the plants were up and large enough to hoe 
when scarcely any weeds appeared, the hoeing was done 
in a short time, the soil being very light and mellow, and 
there was but little trouble on account of weeds through 
the season, they having been mostly destroyed before 
sowing. If this plan should be pursued in field culture 
it would save nearly one half of the expense. One hour’s 
work with a horse and cultivator in stirring the earth and 
destroying weeds before sowing, would save several days 
in hoeing. 

The following method of culture for a field crop would 
be very economical as to weeding, which seems to be the 
most expensive part of the cultivation. A piece of land, 
a deep mellow soil that has been well manured and plant- 
ed one year in corn or potatoes, would be in good con- 
dition for a beet crop. If it has been ploughed more than 
one year there would be danger from the grub worm, 
which, we believe is the principal injury from insects to 
which the sugar beet is liable. 

A piece should be selected that can be ploughed deep, 
and the stones, if any, removed. If there has not been 
sufficient manure applied to the previous crop, apply the 
manure and plough the ground very deep in the fall; if it 
cannot be done at this season, then, as early as possible 
in the spring. When the weeds have started, go over it 
with a cultivator, and in a few weeks go over it again in 
the same way, this will loosen and pulverize the soil and 
destroy the weeds. From the 20th of May, to the Ist 
of June, let the earth be thoroughly stirred with a culti- 
vator, or if the soil be not very loose it may be well to 
plough it again, then go over it with a light harrow to 
make the surface level and smooth, and the soil fine; be 
ready to sow as soonas the ground is prepared while the 
surface is moist and that the plants may get the start of 
the weeds. Pour water, as hot as can be borne by the 
hand, on the seed and let it soak a day and a half or two 
days, then it will vegetate and up, and the plants will be 
large enough to hoe before the few weeds are liable to 
grow up, so as to be much trouble, 

Sow the seed with a machine and the expense will be 





light. Let the rows be from two to two and a half feet 
apart, then a light cultivator may be used between the 
rows; in thinning the plants let them stand about one 
foot apart. If any places are vacant from the seed hot 
growing or the grub worm eating them, the deficiency may 
be supplied by transplanting; though transplanted beets 
do not form so handsome a root, yet they yield about as 
much as the other. The expense for weeding and loos- 
ening the soil will not be great. In harvesting if the 
beets cannot be pulled easily, a furrow may be ploughed 
near each row witha horse plough, then they may be pull- 
ed with little labor. By this, or some better way if ‘it 
can be devised, beets may be raised at a small expense, 
and as lands, and animal labor are cheaper here than in 
France, and as much labor can be done here by animals 
which is performed there by the hands, we think our ad- 
vantages are equal to that of France in the cheapness of 
animal labor. But supposing our advantages in raising 
the beets are not equal as toa cheap production, we have 
reckoned the expense higher in the calculations we have 
published so as to conform to a fair estimate on all ex- 
penses. Instead of $3,560 per ton as in France, we have - 
reckoned at $5 perton. No calculation on the expense 
of raising beets or other crops can be made exactly suited 
to all parts of the country, as the prices of labor and land 
are different. Near cities and large towns, and the sea- 
board owing to good advantages for markets and com- 
munication, lands are higher, and the rent of them more 
of course than in the interior; in such cases labor too 
is usually somewhat higher. 


ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF AN ACRE OF SUGAR BEETS. 
Use of an acre of land well prepared for beets and ma- 


nured, or managed in the previous crop, $12,00 
Ploughing, 00 
Cultivating, Horse, Cultivator, and hand 2 hours, 50 
Twice more before sowing, 1,00 
Seed $2,25, sowing with a machine, 75, 3,00 
First hoeing, . 4,00 
Second hoeing, thinning, and transplanting to 
supply deficiencies, 4,00 


Hoeing again and loosening the ground with ma- 





chines, 2,00 
Harvesting, 9,00 
$40,00 


Make the rows two feet four inches apart, and then 
a cultivator can be uséd in hoeing. If the beets stand 
one fout apart in the rows, and weigh 2} lbs each, the 
yield will be twenty tons. In rieh ground, at that dis- 
tance, a great number will weigh 4 or 5 Ibs. each; 20 tons 
is a good crop, probably a large crop, but not extreme- 
ly large, for in some cases twenty-five or thirty tons to 
the acre have been raised in this country. At the above 
expense of $40 to the acre with a yield of twenty tons, 
the cost would be two dollars per ton. We.make this 
estimate to show how cheap beets may be raised under 
favorable circumstances, such as good land ata fair price, 
convenient machinery and implements, and the most pru- 
dential management in the culture, with labor at a moder- 
ate price, and a favorable season. Wehave no doubt that 
in some parts of New England beets could be produced 
in great abundance at the above price; but we must not 
always expect a combination of favorable circumstances. 

Supposing we reckon the produce only two thirds as 
much as above, say 13% tons, and the cost 33} per ct. more, 
which will be $52,33; then the cost of the beets will be 
only $4 per ton, one fifth less than Mr. Bosson reckon- 
ed in his calculation on the cost of the beet sugar. If we 
reckon fifty pounds to the bushel, 134 tons to the acre 
would be only 533 bushels, which would be no more 
than a middling crop; not halfso much as has been rais- 
ed in a number of cases that have been named. 





A New Imrcemenr, which promises to. do the work 
effectually of a subsoil plough, taking only Aalf the. 
draught, and stones being little or no obstruction to it, has 
been announced in the fase Journal of Agriculture, 
by Lawson & Son, as having been invented by a shoe- 
maker. Itis simply a heavy metal wheel, of about five 
feet in diameter, with slightly curved iron spikes or teeth 
inserted in its broad rim. It is drawn by a pair of horses, 
while a man steadies it behind with a pair of stilts, similar 
to those of a common plough, the which jis fixed ina 
frame similar to that of a roller, but lero por ‘on 
either side. Messrs. Lawson suggest, that a pai t 
wheels might be added with advantage, as teling'ic Fe. 
lieve the man considerably.— Cultivator. i , 
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Rea Estate—The farm and country seat of R. M. 
Gibbes, esq. 17 miles west of this city, in Baltimore coun- 
ty, known as “The Elms,” containing 560 acres, was pur- 
chased ata sale on Thursday last, by F. S. Key, esq. for- 
merly of the District of Columbia, at $33 per acre. 

The 3-story dwelling in Lexington st. formerly owned 
and occupied by A.Constable, esq. was purchased at a pub- 
lic sale held by R. Lemmon & Co. by Z. Collins Lee, esq. 
for $9000, with a ground rent of $300, which makes the 
house in fee $14,000. 


There is no doubt of the principle that improvement in 
quantity and quality of product may be effected by careful 
and judicious selection of seed. The principle is fully 
demonstrated in the practice of the writer of the following 
communication, so well known over the State as the able 
Secretary of the Senate, and not less deserving the equally 
honorable appellation of an excellent farmer.—Franklin 
Farmer. 

A New Wueat.—To the Editor of the Franklin 
Farmer.—It is well known that every kind of grain may 
be improved by a judicious selection of seed :—Four years 

my wheat when ripening, was taken with the rust. 
Walking through the field, I discovered some stalks which 
had escaped the rust, and the grains werelarge and plump. 
I gathered them and by sowing every year since, they 
have increased so that I have twenty acres. Comparing 
this wheat with the common red chaff bearded wheat, I 
have ascertained these results. 

Ist. It stands the frosts of winter much better. 

2d. It ripens several days sooner, and will generally es- 
eape the rust when the other will be injured by it. 

3d. The product is greater. I am convinced if the whole 
of my crop for the last four years had been of this kind of 
wheat, ] would have made at least one fourth more. 

Ath. The quality is better, the grain is fairerand will 
doubtless make whiter flour. Jas, STONESTREET. 








Ronan Potaters.—Our friend, farmer Wolbert, and a 
farmer he is, too, has sent us a specimen of Rohan 
tatoes, raised by him the present season. We learn from 
Fim that he planted in his garden two of the Rohans, 
weighing, together, three-quarters of a pound. They were 
cut into twenty-four sets, and planted two feet apart, on 
the 10th of April. Their yield has been as follows :— 
204 potatoes, measuring one bushel and a half peck, and 
weighing sixty-three pounds, nett—Phil. U. S. Gaz. 
'. Berxsuime Hocs.—More Varuasre Srock arriv- 
Ep.—We understand that C. J. Wolbert, Esq. has just re- 
ceived per Susquehanna, from Liverpool, four full bred 
Berkshire Hogs, all white, and of the most undoubted 
stock ; and two Berkshires, crossed with the Neapo- 





Missount Topacco.—We were yesterday morning 
shown, by Mr. David Tatum, amerchant in Front street, 
a specimen of Oronoko tobacco, raised by W. J. Merry- 
‘weather, Esq., in Pike county, Mo., and manufactured by 
‘Messrs. Feasel & Co. Chariton. It is really a prime ar- 
Sicteond, (We we are informed, the highest price in the 
Richmond, (Va.) market—where it is frequently import- 
ed from Missouri, manufactured, and sold as the real “James 
’ River best.” - This speaks well of our fiourishing state, 
and should encourage our planters to renewed care and 
exertion in prodacing this important staple. The experi- 
ments of Mr, Merry weatherand others have fully establish- 
_ ed the fact that our climate and soil possesses peculiar ad- 
' -wantages in the cultivation of tobacco, and we have no 
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THE SILK CULTURE. 


Saves or Trees NEAR BaLTiMoRE—We learn that a 
sale of 20,000 Mor, Mul. trees was effected near this city 
a few days since, by which the holder realized $5000, and 
that a part of the trees were afterwards sold at an advance. 

On Wednesday last a sale of 5000 trees, growing about 
7 miles from Baltimore, was sold at auction by Grundy 
& Co. at the Exchange, on 8 months credit, at 34 cts. per 
foot, the trees ranging from 4 to 5 feet high. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in another column 
that the Denton Silk Co. have a sale on the 15th inst. ofa 
lot of fine trees, to which we would invite attention. 

“I'he Sun” of this city says—“Late accounts from 
France state that the weather had been unfavorable to the 
Morus Multicaulis crop, that prices had advanced, and it 
was thought orders would be sent to this country for trees.” 














From the American Silk Grower. 
Successful Modes of Rearing the Morus Multicaulis. 
Causes of the Great Failures in 1839. 

The tine which I consider as most suitable for plant- 
ing the Morus Multicaulis is the time which is usually 
deemed best for sowing the seeds of the Mulberry, and 
also of most small seeds of garden vegetables, and of In- 
dian corn; that time is in Massachusetts and near Boston, 
about the 1st of May, or a little later, according to the 
season, and after the earth has become in a measure warm- 
ed by the sun, and the danger of sudden changes from 
heat to cold is past. If planted earlier they are liable to 
vegetate prematurely, and to be suddenly arrested in the 
bud, and to perish during long cold storms. 

The chief cause of the very extraordinary failure in cut- 

tings during the present year in the States of the East and 
throughout Long Island, in Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
and many other places, was caused by too early planting, 
followed as it was by long cold storms of extraordinary 
duration. And this is not the only year in which great 
failures have originated from this same cause. It was the 
same last year at Long Island, as it had been also in 
some former years both at Long Island and in other 
places where great failures had arisen from too early plant- 
ing. 
Many failures, without doubt, occurred in other places, 
and from far different causes. This was particularly the 
case with many who bought French imported trees, as a 
very considerable portion of these trees had lost their vi- 
tality on the passage. In many cases the trees which 
were sold had been ruined by oft changing hands, and re- 
movals hither and thither, and long continued exposure 
during winter or spring. In other cases, from imperfect 
and bad packing and drying, or the alternate freezing and 
thawing of their roots, and by careless management. I 
am aware that several estimable men, writers and cultiva- 
tors of considerable experience, in North Carolina and 
Virginia, judging from their own successful cultivation in 
former years, have highly and most impressively recom- 
mended early planting as indispensable to the most per- 
fect success, and for the climate of Virginia even February 
was deemed by them as preferable to March. Their 
writings on this subject being circulated from publication 
to publication, throughout the country, seem to have had 
a powerful effect, and to have induced generally to very 
early planting. The usual time for planting Indian corn 
at Portsmouth, near Norfolk, in Virginia,as I was there 
informed, is generally about the 10th of April. At that 
place, and in the spring of the present year, I planted 
largely of the Morus Multicaulis. A part I planted with 
cuttings, all which I cut with but a single eye, and a part 
with roots. All cuttings which I planted very early suc- 
ceeded badly; but all those cuttings which I planted 
very late, succeeded admirably, as did all the roots, 
whether planted early or late. 

That part of the land where I commenced planting was 
in a highly cultivated and good soil, rather stiff and tena- 
cious. 

I n planting my cuttings the 15th of March. These 
were planted in drills, on a ridge a little elevated above the 
surface; they were covered about an inch and a half a- 
bove the eye, and as soon as the ground was sufficiently 
dry it was rolled with a wooden hand roller; this left the 
compact earth aboutan inch above the eye. My reasons 
for covering at this depth and for rolling were to guard a- 
gainst the drouth, should drouth come, for such extraordin- 








ary cold and long continued storms as afterwards 

on had been seldom before known, and were not antici. 
pated by me in that climate. My early planti 
finished about the 12th of April. From the Ldth of March 
to the last date there were occasional long and colg 
storms. Of this, my first planting, a very great Proportion 
of the cuttings finally perished in the earth, and were lost, 
About the 10th of April I returned north, and sent 
from thence alarge quantity of cuttings, sufficient to fin. 
ish the whole field; these were set out between the 20th 
of April and the Ist of May, in a soil rather less consis. 
tent and rather more sandy than the first part of the fe] 
which was planted. They were covered with earth a) 

an inch above the eye, the earth compressed lightly buy 
not rolled hard; showers followed, and this late planti 
for that climate, succeeded admirably ; not one, perha 
in twenty cuttings failed. m 

At a still later period, I sent on a few thousand tregs 
from the north, to replant a part of my ground which had 
failed of my first planting. A part of these trees were 
cut up into cuttings, and part were laid horizontally, the 
bodies being covered an inch deep; all these were plan. 
edin June. This last mode is an admirable and safe one, 
All of this very late planting succeeded well. Cutti 
which were planted very early in this part of Virginia 
seemed to have fared worst of all in soils rather cla 
and retentive of moisture. At Portsmouth, Dr. Butt 
planted a considerable field of cuttings in the latter part of 
March, in a very rich coal-black soil, composed almost 
exclusively of a large proportion of vegetable mould, 
mixed with a small proportion of sand; these succeeded 
well. On another mulberry plantation, of the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, at the same place, the cuttings were planted at the 
same season, in a soil composed almost exclusively of a 
large proportion of sand, and but a small proportion of 
vegetable mould. In this poorer soil the cuttings 
pear to have suffered least of all from the cold storms, 
as they succeeded admirably. 

The most suitable soil for the cuttings isa soil com. 
posed of a mixture of part sand and part vegetable mould, 
The cuttings should be cut a quarter of an inch above the 
eye, and after inserting it vertically in the earth, it should 
be trodden hard, and covered with about an inch of loose 
mould. If the season is wet and there is a prospect of 
more rain, let the cutting be planted in a ridge a littleele 
vated above the surface; if on the contrary the earth 
should be dry at the time of planting with no immediate 
prospect of rain, let the cutting be planted on a level with 
the surface, and covered rather deep. 

The cuttings should be immersed in water at the me 
ment of planting out, but by no means should they be 
steeped in water during twenty-four hours, as some have 
directed; such a practice is utterly destructive to the vi- 
tality of the cutting. 

But the most sure and certain mode of propagating the 
Morus Multicaulis is to bury the body of the tree hor» 
zontally, fixing the roots at a proper depth. - In North 
ern States the bodies should be covered but half an inch, 
or an inch, but in the Southern States an inch and a half, 
or rather deeper, in a dry sandy soil. Thus planted, and 
at the suitable time, I have never, in any season, known 


of the top, and insure its growth. The buds on the um 
derside of the tree thus horizontally laid, will lie dor 
mant, but they only sleep, and under more favorable cit- 
cumstances, will start from the root one or two years after. 
About half the buds or eyes of the trees, thus laid, will 
grow and form fine trees, with fine roots, by Autumn. 
Of all the modes of raising the Morus Multicaulis, I con- 
sider this as one of the most sure. I have never ina 
single instance known it to fail of producing an abundant 
return. Very respectfully, 
Witiiam Kenricx. 
Newton, Mass. August 26, 1839. 


Morus Mutticautis.—Observing General Van Ness’s 
advertisement for the sale of his Mo. Multicaulis buds, we 
once more recur to this all-pervading subject, for the pur 
pose of noticing a few other parcels of these plants which 
appear to us of very superior quality, and the growth of 
our own city and its environs. Of these, some that we 
have lately seen and examined appear to be extraordinary 
specimens, and well worthy the attention of the cultive- 
tors of the Mcrus Multicaulis, who are now so widely 
extended all over the country. 

There is a parcel of the Morus Multicaulis, now ins 








most thriving and flourishing condition, in a garden lot 


this system fail, as the root will thus preserve the vitality . 
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of Mr. Griffith Coombe, situated near the Canal Basin,| It is easy to have a supply of horse-radish all winter. ply wes day topes er eee y teen at 
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to 8 feet high, with three or four stout stems from each 
root, all bearing ¢ 
the plants, casually examined, was found to have upwards 
of 600 buds on it. 

In the garden of G. C. Grammer, situated on C street, 
jg another very superior parcel of the Morus Multicaulis, 
tall and leafy, in thriving and beautiful order. 

But the most extraordinary specimen we have seen isa 

ingle plant, which is about sixteen feet high, and in fine 
thriving condition. It is growing in the garden of Mr. 
Stevenson, situated not far from Bradley’s wharf and the 
Qld Mansion House, and has attracted very particular no- 
tice already. Welearn that this extrordinary Morus was 
planted in the spring of 1838, and has been very much ad- 
mired by visitersfor some time past. : 

We notice these extraordinary specimens with pleasure 
gs the growth of our own citizens and the productions of 
gurown soil. Ina journey which we have lately made 
through a neighboring county, where we saw hundreds of 
acres of the Morus Maulticaulis in thriving condition, we 
can truly declare that we saw no parcels superior to those 
in this city to which our attention has been called, or 
which we have casually met with in our walks or rides in 
Washington and its vicinity. 

Exrraorpinary GrowtH—A Frorat Curiosity.— 
We had the pleasure of seeing, a few days ago, in the 

en of Mr. Aukard, at the Navy Yard, a plant of the 

Noisette rose, which, since the 24th of June last, when 

the bud was inserted into the stem of a rose tree, has 

wn upwards of seven feet. It is a fine thriving plant, 

and has attracted much notice as a great floral curiosity. 
Nat. Intel. 
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Recipes, &c.—Those who make candles will find it a 

t improvement to steep the wicks in lime-water and 

saltpetre, and dry them. The flame is clearer, and the 
tallow will not “run.” 

Brittania ware should be first rubbed gently with a 
woollen cloth and sweet oil; then washed in warm suds 
and rubbed with soft leather and whiting. Thus treated, 
it will retain its beauty to the last. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at first, after 
ithas become inured to the heat, it is not as likely to 
crack. 

It is a good plan to but new earthen ware into cold 
water and let it heat gradually until it boils—then cool 
again. Brown earthen ware, in particular, may be tough- 
ened in this way. A handful of rye or wheat bran thrown 
in while it is boiling, will preserve the glazing, so that it 
will not be destroyed by acid or salt. 

Clean a brass kettle before using it for cooking, with 
salt and vinegar. 

The oftener carpets are shaken the longer they will 
wear; the dirt that collects under them grinds out the 
threads. 

Ifyou wish to preserve fine teeth, always clean them 
thoroughly after you have eaten your last meal at night. 

Woollens should be washed in very-hot suds, and not 
rmsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Do not wrap knives and forks in woollens. Wrap them 
ee strong paper. Steel is injured by lying in wool- 


Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped and 
packed down in a stone jar, covered with molasses, 

Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn husks slit 
into shreds are better than straw. 

Brass and irons should be cleaned, done up in papers, 
and put in a dry place during the summer. 

When molasses is used in cooking, it is a prodigious 
improvement to boil and skim it before you use it. It 
takes out the unpleasant raw taste and makes it almost as 

as sugar. Where molasses is used much for cook- 
ing, it is well to prepare one or two gallons in this way 
tta time. 

Never allow ashes to be taken up in wood, or put in- 
towood. Always have your tinderbox and lamp ready 
for use in case of sudden alarm. Have important papers 
ul together, where you can lay your hand on them at 
Oee, in case of fire. 

‘Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft to wash 
Your floors. Soft soap is so slippery that it wastes a 


Navy Yard, which strikes us as superior to any 
that we have examined. Many of the plants are from 7 


a profusion of fine broad leaves. One of 


Have a quantity grated while the root is in perfection, put 
it in bottles, fill it with vinegar, and keept it corked tight. 





Air anp Exercisz.—One of the worst customsto which 
our capricious climate has led, is that of keeping the in- 
habitants too much within doors. Every person, old or 
young, who is not confined by sickness, ought to go very 
often abroad, and take the free fresh air several hours. 
Walking is the best exercise for men and women. This 
should be practised every day in the year, unless the in- 
clemency of the weather absolutely forbids. The English 
are the healthiest people in the world, and this arises in 
part from their systematic exercise—Even the most deli- 
cate and high-bred ladies there take an airing almost eve- 
ry day,and usually walk several miles. They do not mind 
a drizzle or a shower. How different is it in this coun- 
try! Itis here considered a matter of delicacy for a wo- 
man to keep herself immured at home, and she pays for it 
in a slender constitution, a pallid cheek, the early decay 
of her teeth,and the premature loss of all the beauty which 
health can bestow. J have been struck with the difference 
of custom in this respect, in England. ‘There is no coun- 
try where the women perform their domestic duties with 
more fidelity, but they still find time to gain daily health- 
ful exercise beneath the open sky of heaven. This cus- 
tom strikes an American on his first arrival in England. 
He there sees many of the women abroad, contrasting 
strangely with the shy imprisonment of the sex in his own 
country. And one thing is to be remarked, that the Eng- 
lish women dress to the weather, and do not expect the 
weather to suit itselfto them. ‘They put on thick cloaks 
and warm shawls, if the wind is rough, and do not disdain 
stout shoes or pattens, if the ground is wet or muddy.— 
Fireside Education. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

New route from New York to New Orleans, via 
Brunswick, Ga.—The Brunswick Advocate describes a 
new route between New Orleans and New York, that has 
lately been decided on, that will shorten considerably the 
time occupied in travelling that distance. A stage line is 
soon to be established from Brunswick, in Georgia, to 
Tallahassee, in Florida, a distance of 208 miles ; thence 
to Iola, fifty more, over a road now being constructed by 
the Government; thence by the new railroad, just com- 
pleted from Jola, (formerly called Mennessee Bluffs,) on 
the Apalachicola river, to St. Josephs; thence by steam to 
New Orleans. In connexion with this, a line of steam- 
boats will commence running from Brunswick to Wil- 
mington, N. C., via Charleston. Thence a communica- 
tion to the northern cities is had by the railroads passing 
through North Carolina, Virginia, &c. via Petersburg, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, &c. It is expected the line 
will go into operation early next month. The calcula- 
tion is, that it will out travel the United States Mail from 
Washington to New Orleans by thirty-six to forty eight 
hours. Passengers from the North to New Orleans will 
also be transported about three days quicker than by any 
other route now in operation. When the Brunswick and 
Florida Railroad is completed, the time occupied in travel- 
ling will be greatly lessened. In the meantime as the 
railroad progresses, the staging will be gradually reduced. 
According to the statements of the Advocate, the distance 
from New York to New Orleans can be travelled on the 
new route in six days—a rate faster even than the Express 
Mail. The improvements and facilities afforded to trav- 
elling within a short time past are truly astonishing.— 
Scarcely three years haveelapsed since fourteen days were 
spent in taking the mail from New York to New Orleans. 
The time has been gradually reduced, till now nine days 
is the usual period of transportation ; and in a month it is 
to be shortened to a six day’s journey. 

= a 

DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
At Richmond, Friday, the extremes of Tobacco were 
quoted as follows :—Lugs $4,50 to 5,50; refused $6a9; pas- 
sed $8,50 to $15. Little new Tobacco coming in—sells at 
$6,50 to 8,50. Flour was very dull at $5,50 for country; no 
sales of City Mills for two weeks past.— Wheat has fallen 
5c, and sold at 110c for red; and 115 for white; Corn sold at 
70c; Oats 35a37 4c. 
At Alexandria, Saturday, Flour was quoted at 5% from 
wagons. The last sales from stores were made at $i. though 
the Gazette says it would not now bring that. heat lal, 
10¢ i aye 60a62; Oats 30a33c; Flaxseed from wagons $1 
per bushel. 





would reduce the price. Whiskey 41a4l 4c. 

At Petersburg, Va. Sept. 27, the sales of Cotton since last 
report, reached about 200 bales, at from 114 to 134c, to our 
manufacturers, being the selection of the stock now on hand. 
What now remains of last crop is very inferior, and beld as 
94al1, at which rates very little is doing. Ofthe new crop only 
4 bales have reached us, the quality of which is very superi- 
or. They have not yet been sold—1i3c has been offered for 
them. Very litle, if any thing, is doing at the Warehouse in 
Tobacco, New Tobacco, loose, brings $5,50 to 6,50 accord- 
ing to quality and order. Common but Merchantable wheat 
$1,05a1,07; best quality $1,10 to 1,12. The stock in the 
millers hands small. Corn $3a3,25 per bbl. 

At New Orleans, for the week ending on the 2ist, there 
were sales of 1850 bales Cotton: 250 bales Mississippi (old) 
at 103; 104 at 104; 14a 93-4; 19 at 8; 70 at 84a94; 23 
bales (new) at 103 4; 50 at 13; 33 at 13; 20 at 12; 13 at 
9; 136 at 117-8; 32 at 11; 85at 12; 12atl13-4; 34 at 12 
86 at ll; 35 at 114; 34 at 12; 14 at 114; 82 at Ildall 3-4; 
Gatli#; Gatll; 89 at 113-4; QiSat 114; 76at 124; 7Oat 
11; 110 at 12; 130 at ll4c. These rates show no change in 
the market. The accounts by the Great Western were only 
received on the 20th, being too late to affect the transactions 
of the week. There was no change in the market, and busi- 
ness continued excessively dull. Flour was held at $6a64 ; 
Corn 52a55c; Oats sold at 45c. 
At New York, last week, the sales of Cotton reached 
2500 bales, at prices steady from 10 to 14c, On Saturday 
there were or 300 bales sold. There had been rather 
more enquiry for Tobacco, sales 140 hhds Kentucky at 10a 
134c. The sales of Western Flour were at $5,94a6,12; 
Ohio 5,87a6; Georgetown 6a6,25; Richmond City at $6,62 
a75; and Country at $6a6,12; Rye Flour $4,12a25; Corn 
Meal $4,12; sales 8000 bushels Virginia and Indiana Wheat 
at $1,20a1,21c; small parcels of Northern Rye at 83a85c; 
Southern, by cargo, at. Sugars very dull and middling 
Muscovadoes are 4a#c cheaper. Molasses very heavy. 
At Philadelphia, the Flour market has been dull and>in- 
active since our last week’s reports, and prices have still 
turther declined, and the supplies are increasing. On Mon- 
day, holders demanded $6, but on Tuesday, sales for export 
were made at $5,75 per bbl. On Tuesday, sales at $5,628 
for shipment, and $5,75 for city use. Yesterday and to-gay, 
5,50 has been the current price, with but few buyers in the 
market. Rye flour, sales at $4 per bbl. early in the week ; 
yesterday at $3,85. Corn Meal—a sale in hhds. at $17. 
Sales in bbls. at $4, subsequently at $3,75 cash. 
The decline in flour has caused a corresponding decline in 
wheat, and the demand has been moderate, while the sup- 
vrs have increased. Sales of good to prime reds at $1,19a 
15 per bushel, and on the canal at $1,12a1,10. Small sales 
to starch makers at rather higher rates. To-day we quote 
at $1,08a1,12#. Rye is exceedingly dull, and prices are low- 
er; small sales at 70 cents. Corn—supplies moderate, with 
sales of white at70a68c, and of flat yellow at 73 to 71 cents; 
round 74c. Oats—tair sales of southern at 30 3-4a30c for 
good quality. A sale of 120 bales Manilla Hemp at $145 
perton. Small sales of flaxseed at $1,20per bushel. About 
100 hhds. common N. O. Sugar 6% cents, at 4a6 mos. 
Tobacco.—F urther sales of 50 hhds. Kentucky, averaging 
about 12 cents per |b. for middling quality; 15 hhds. Virginia 
at 12al4c. By auction, 20 hhds. inferior Virginia sold at 4% 
a6 3-4c cash. 
Catile.—About 400 beef cattle were offered, and all sold at 
from $7,25 to $9 per 100 Ibs. for common to good quality. 
Cows sold at from $25 to 40, according to quality. Hogs— 
supply fair and prices advancing; sales at $7,50 to 8,75 per 
100 Ibs. Sheep—prices remain nearly steady; sales at $2,- 
50a4,50 per head. 
New York, Sept. 28.—Affairs in Wall street continue 
to be in a bad way. One blue day but leads to another bluer. 
The banks, apprehensive of heavy calls of specie to take out 
in the British Queen, in order to put down the rate of ex- 
change on London, have agreed to use their credit in 90 day 
bills, which they will sell at 1093-4. These bills came into 
market to-day, but do not take, well. The rate is not low 
enough, and 60 day bills would go better. It is hard work to 
dam up the floodgates that are now broken loose. What a- 
mount of specie will go out in the Queen, on Tuesday, it is 
impossible to foresee, but a pretty large amount unquestion- 
ably. The fear of this keeps up a fever in the money mar-_ 
ket. The propriety of this drawing in advance in anticipa- 
tion of the cotton crop is questioned, and it is doubted wheth- 
er 90 day bills, at the present rate of interest in England, will 
stop the export of specie. We see to-day they will not stop 
it. This conclusion makes affairs gloomy. By clamor in 
part, the U. S. Bank, which drew at 1094, was driven out 
of the market, when there was no exportation of specie; but, 
since that institution has ceased drawing, specie has been 
ing out.with great rapidity. U.S. Bank stock today is 1034, 
a rise upon yesterday, but nearly all other stocks have 
fallen—some three per cent. even. The panic in U. 8S. 
Bank stock is all over. They who were scared by the post- 
note outcry are now reflecting upon their bloekheadism. 











good deal in washing clothes. 


At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, Flour was $4%a5; Wheat 
90c; Rye 50; Corn 50; Oats 25c. 


The domestic exchanges of the country continue in the 
same deplorable condition, and grow worse instead of better, 
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PRICES IN THE Ry bre ncn MARKET. 


Asnes—Slacked, Provisions— 

Baicxs— Beef, Balt. mess, 15 75 
Raw of kiln per M. $6 25 | Pork, dodo _ 17 00 
Hard or inch 7 00 do prime 15 00 
Red ed og | 8 50 | Bacon, Balt.ass.lb, It 

Corres—Ha. lb. 10 a 118) Hams, do cured 14 
Rio 9% a 124) Middl’gs, do do ll 

Corroy— Shoulders, do do 10 
Virgin: good, 1b.00 a 00 | Lard, West.gBalt. 12a 13 
Plorida, 00 a 00/| Butter, Wes. No.3, 17 
Alabama 00a 00 do do *2 154 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 00 do Glades “2, 00 
Mississippi a 15| Cheese, in casks, lb. 94al0 

Featuers— Rice—pr 100 ib. 5 00a5 25 
Am. geese, lb: 50 a 55 (Sarr—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
isu— Szevs—Cloverdo. 12 a 13 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11.75 | Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
Herrings 5 31 |Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 

Frovr, &c.— Y. Hyson 87a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 5 50 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 5 44a0 00 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Susquehaa. 0 00 |Tosacco— 

Rye — a— | Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Cora meal, ki. d. bbI.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 

do. hhd. 00 00 | Ground leaf 7 00al3 00 
Chopped Rye 100Ib. 1 62 | Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00} Col. to fine red 12a14 00 
Shorts, 13414) Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a1500 

Grais— Wheat, white | 06 | Wrappery, suitable for 
Wheat, pri. red 98al 02 segars, 00a20 00 
Rye, new 70a 72; Virginia 600a10 00 
Corn, white 68 2 00; Ohio 8 50a10 00 

do yellow 70 a71| Kentucky 6 00a13 00 
Oats 32 a 33 St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white 0 00al 75 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 37a0 00 |_Woor— 

Navat Srores— Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 
Pitch, bbi i 62 Fullbld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 212 13% do. 42a47 

Praister Paris— mative&4do. 37a42 
Cargo, ton, 3 87 pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 

Sucars— 8S. Ame. clean 25 
Hav. wh.100Ib.11 al2 00 | Sheepskins, each 25a30 

do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreicuTts— 

N. Orleans 6 50a8 70 | To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 50 

Lame—Burnt, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling 1 75 





Tobacco.—The business done in Maryland Tobacco last 
week has been very moderate, shippers refusing to operate 
largely except at a considerable reduction, which holders 
pneels will not submit to. Some small parcels changed 

ands at prices barely supporting former rates. Prices evi- 
dently tend downward, but the decline is not sufficiently es- 
tablished to alter quotations, which we continue, viz: In- 
ferior Maryland $4a4,25; common $4,50a5,50; middling $6 
a7; good $8a9; and fine and leafy $10al2. The business in 
Ohio Tobacco is small, and the few transactions were at fully 
former rates, which we continue, viz: Common quality 

7,50; middling $829; good ¢10all; and fine $12al4. 

olders of Ohio prefer to ship on their own account rather 
than sell ata reduction. The inspections of the week com- 
ptise 770 bhds. Maryland, and 102 hhds. Ohio—total 872 hhds. 

Cattle.—The stock of Beef catile offered last week in mar- 
ket had not been large, and the prices paid average about the 
former prices, viz: $7,50 for inferior, and $8 per 100 lbs. 

rime. The market this week is supplied with cattle on the 
foot, we quote at $8, and for some very prime $8,50 was 
is Flour.—The store priee of Howard street is $5 37a54, at 
which rates sales are making ; and the wagon price at $5,25, 
which shew a decline from quotations late in the last week. 
Last sale of City Miils was made at $5 5-8, 60 ds—we quote 
$5,50 cash. 

Grain—Wheat, white, prime $1,05al .08; do. red 98c to 
- $1,02—small supplies ; Corn, yellow 70a71c; do white 68c ; 
. Rye 70a72c ; Oats 32a33c. 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

Having made arrangements with the Patentee to that effect I am 
now prepared to make ‘Murray's Portable Tobacco Prizes’ to order. 
The price of a Prize with the improved cast screw is $150, one with 

es mon $223. will be delivered at Queen 
Anne, Mount Pig Point, more, or on board the Steam 
Bost Patuxent, foran additonal $10. Should the Prize not please, 
a erasures & Sa angina ane Deltnc Be every - he 
; no case wil] a prize be furnished, except 

anderstanding that it is not to be lent or hired out. 

ld the P:ize be wanted for the use of more than one person, 
wil be at an enhanced Terms, Cash or an approved draft 
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NOTICE. 


THOROUGH-BRED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The following thoroughbred race stock will be sold at the Kendall 
Race Course on the four mile day, immediately after the race, 
should they not be previously sold at private sale. Terms, which 
will be liberal, made known at the time of sale. Apply to 

Dr. WM. HITCH; or to 
J. S. SKINNER & SON. 

1, CUTFOOT, b m foaled 24th March, 1833, bred by Charles 
S. W. Dozsey, was got 
by Tuckahoe ; g dam by Grey Diomed ; g | Rory by Matehem; g g 
= by Marius iges g dam by Silver Heels ;g g g g g dam by 

rab;gggge was out ofan imported mare by an import- 
ed Barb horse. x by Sir Charles, out of Lady Tolman, by imp 
Sir Harry, imp Bedford, imp Daredevil, imp Syms’ Wildair, Medley, 


re Ranter. 

. ANNE ARUNDEL, br b m1 years old, (formerly owned by 
Gen. C. S. Ridgely, and bred in his neighbourhood,) was got by 
Mark Antony; her dam by Telegraph; g dam by Venetian ; g g 
dam by imp horse Valiant ; g g g dam by Mercury, who was by 
imp Valiant, out of a Mercury mare. Mark Anton by Sir Archy, 
dam by Filorizel. bing > by imp Spread Eagle : Par inson’s imp 
Precipitate, ~ yy Goldfinder, Squirrel. 

$. ARABIA SUSSEX, b f 4 years old, by Sussex, dam by Arab, 
g@ by Sir Archy, &c. 

4. Chf3 years old, by Ivanhoe: dam Toynell, by Arab : g dam 
by Sir Archy: g g dam by Potomac: Belair, Vester, by Tatom’s 
Dreadnot: Bandy, by imp Clockfast, imp Americus, imp Fear- 
nought, imp Jolly » imp Morton’s Traveller, Barb mare. 
Ivanhoe, by Virginian, dam Janey, by imp Archduke : g dam by 
imp Sterling : g g dam by imp Obscurity, out of Miss Stammerkin, 
by _ Wildair, out of the imp Cub mare. 

5. Bl £3 years old, out of No 2, by Ivanhoe. 

6. JOHN P. KENNEDY, che foaled April, 1838, by imp Ap- 
parition, out of No 1. 

7. Ch f foaled April, 1838, by imp Apparition, out of No 2. Ap- 
parition, (imp) by Spectre: dam Young Cranberry, (bred by Earl 
Grosvenor,) by Thunderbolt : g dam Cranberry, by Sir Peter Tea- 
zle: g g dam Nannette, by John Bull : Nimble, by Florizel : Ran- 
tipole, by Blank : Sister to Careless, by Blank. oc 2 





THOROUGHBRED DURHAM SHORT HORN BULL | Pirpose 


MAJOR, 
Calved 26th April, 1837, handsome red, with a small white stripe 
on his forehead, white on each thigh and on the offside, a hand- 
some slim head with lop’d horns, got by the imported Bull Berry— 
his dam the full blooded imported Durham heifer called speckled 
Peck — For his pedigree at length apply to the undersigned. 
Price 0. 

Ales the 7-8 Durham cow called Prime II, she by Parson, dam 
Prime I, by Denton, now in calf by Defiance Il—he by Defiance 
1, dam York Bell, by Emperor: g. d. Martha, by Wye Comet: g. 

.d. imported Laura. The above cow Prime II, has a fine spotted 
Reiter calf at her side by the imported bull Juniat. Price for cow 
and calf, $200. 

Als three other 7-8 cows with fine calves by their sides, the 
calves by Juniat. J. 8. SKINNER & SON. 

P. S. The calves will be sold seperate, if desired. 02 


by Sussex ; her dam (the dam of Ann Page) i 


[ Vol. L 


COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE. 
The subscriber will offer at public sale, on Tuesday, the 8th of 
October next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., on the premises, all that tract 
of land late the property of Charles Wooden, deceased, containing 
29 acres, lying in Baltimore County, 14 mile from the city line 
and adjoining the lands of Joho B. Morris and T. L. Berry, Eaqrg. 

This property is well watered, has on it a dwelling house and 
barn, with the necessary out buildings; the whole property secured 
with a good fence. 

Any person wishing to purchase, can satify himself of the qual- 
ty o land, by examining the crop of corn, &c., now on it, 

Sy will be offered on wy Lae day, oats s7e, cats and pota- 
toes, horses, hogs, cows, an ing utensils, with houses 6 
hold and kitchen furniture. ~ ‘ani 

Also six acres of land on the Windsor Mill road, 9 miles from 
Baltimore. The terms of sale are cash. SAUL PEDDECORD, 

For himself and the heirs of said property, 
Sept. 18, 1859. Sept. 18—st, 
A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situatedin LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 mileg 
North of BALTIMORE. ‘This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gittings, Esq. and is guy. 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides i 
other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 403 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 te 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
present season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 
The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap. 

ce, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop of Corn. That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con. 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This place abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built ig 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. The 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderate 
expense. 
The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
of the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
fine LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there are. 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 
may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desiri 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those inelj 
o secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest Valleyse 

of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the advan 
of excellent society can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and judge foe 
themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, a8 a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 

jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles street. 








MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

For sale, from 15,000 to 20,000 trees from cuttings planted Ist 
February last. They are in rows 5 feet apart, and 18 inches from 
tree to tree—From being planted so wide, and having had careful 
cultivation, they are now uncommonly fine, most of the trees being 
from 7 to 8 feet high, and so filled with branches as to completely 
shut up the 5 feet alleys, presenting to the eye a field of the most 
dense and rich v tion. They are within 500 yards of a conve- 
nient landing. Apply to JOHN MILNE, 

Aug. 26, 1839. Sep. 4—9t* Beaufort, South Carolina. 


40,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES AT 
PUBLIC SALE. 

The President, Directors and Company of the Denton Silk Com- 
pany, will offer at public sale, on Tuesday, the 15th of October, be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock, 40,000 genuine Morus Multi- 
caulis Trees, (in lots to suit purchasers,) now growing on their Silk 
Farm and Mulberry Orchard, one half mile from the village of 
Denton. The trees arein the most healthy condition, and cannot 
be surpassed by but few in this country. 

A credit of 3, 6 and 12 months will be given, and the purchasers 
will be required to give oogeanes negotiable notes, with the interest 
added from the delivery of the trees in November. 

GEO. T. MARTIN, President. 

Denton, C:roline Co. Sept. 9, 1839. Sept. 18—ts. 

&#The National Intelligencer, Washington, Baltimore Chroni- 
cle and American, Mortis’ Silk Farmer, Philadelphia, Freedom’s 
Sentinel, Centreville, and Village Herald, Princess Ann, will pub- 

Jish this three times, and send their accounts to this office for pay- 
ment. 








ROCK WHEAT, &c. 


100 bushels ROCK WHEAT, for seed 
250 do BLUE STEM 
200 do RED CHAFF 
100 do HERDS GRASS, and 50 do superior CLOVER 
SEED—For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by 
se 18—3t* T. W. & L. LEVERING, No. 5 Bowly’s whf. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

25,000 trees for sale, either in quantities, or all together, and to 
be delivered at any time that may best suit the purchaser. They 
are from imported cuttings of the genuine Morus Wiulticaulis, were 
planted in May last, and are of the most vigorous growth, measuring 
from 3 to 5 fest in height, with large collateral branches. 

Purchasers are invited to call and see them, at the residence of 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, Dutchess County, state of New- 
York, where the owner lives, as he thinks they will not suffer by a 








EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH, 

The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 
Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 
terms. He assures the public on the best possible authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and 0- 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
ever infringed by R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one interested. by applying to the patent office at 
Washington as I have done. J.S. EASTNAN, 

je 26 tf 36 West Pratt street. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. encou by the favorsshown them in 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest patterns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘Wheat Fan” as beingad> 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices. Also on 
New York ~~ No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No. 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 


NOTICE is hereby given, that letters of administration 
of the estate of John Hoffman, late of Baltimore, deceased, have 
been granted by the Register of York county, Pennsylvania, unto 
the subscriber, residing in Honover, in York county aforesai 
all persons having claims or demands against the estate of the said 
decedent are requested to make known the same without d to 
the subscriber. SIMON BEA 

York county, Pa. Aug. 7, 1839. au 28 


6tg2 
AYRSHIRE BULL—FOR SALE, 

A young Bull of the thorough Ayrshire,or Scotch dairy breed. 
He is a beautifully marked animal, of great vigor and spirit, 
not very large, and is just 2 years oid, Saree been calved on the 
voyage to this country in August, 1837. The lowest price is $200. 
For further particulars apply to Dr. P. R. Hoffman, Baltiraore Co. 
or to J. 8.& T. B. SKINNER, Baltimore. 

















comparison with any in the United States. Sept. 18—6t 
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